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John Calvin McNair was born in 1823, educated at the 
University of North Carolina in Chapel Hill (BA 
1849; MA 1852) and received his Divinity Degree 
from Columbia Seminary in 1856. In preparation for 
travel to Scotland in 1857, McNair executed a will 
leaving his estate in trust for the benefit of his mother 
during her life and then to the University of North 
Carolina to establish a series of lectures. “The object of 
the lectures shall be to show the mutual bearing of 
Science and Theology upon each other and to prove 
the Existence and Attributes, as far as may be, of God 
from Nature.” 

McNair died in 1858 while traveling and study- 
ing in Scotland. Twenty-five years later, his mother 
died, and efforts were begun to transfer the remainder 
of his estate to the University. Interest earned on the 
McNair Endowment Fund made it possible for the 
first lecture to be given in 1908 by Professor of Physics 
Francis H. Smith of the University of Virginia. Over 
the next nearly one hundred years, the McNair Lecture 
on Science and Theology was delivered fifty-two times 
by some of the most pre-eminent scholars of the twen- 
tieth century. 

In 2005, the McNair Endowment, now valued at 
approximately $300,000, was transferred to the 
Presbyterian Church (USA) Foundation to be held in 
trust and used as directed by the Board of Christian 


Education of the Presbyterian Church (USA). With 
the support of the McNair descendants and an enthu- 
siastic commitment by the trustees of St. Andrews 
Presbyterian College, the Board of Christian 
Education directed that the income from the McNair 
Endowment be given to St. Andrews to be used at its 
discretion. In response to this remarkable gift, the 
College agreed to continue the McNair Lecture annu- 
ally with the inaugural lecture on the St. Andrews cam- 
pus given on October 26, 2006. Since then, the 
College has continued to attract the top thinkers in the 
field of science and religion. 
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SCIENTIFIC ATHEISM: 
A CHRISTIAN RESPONSE 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The stated objective of this series of lectures is “to show 
the mutual bearing of science and theology upon each 
other and to prove the existence and attributes, as far 
as may be, of God from nature.” But here I am, pro- 
posing to lecture on atheism. Specifically, I'll be focus- 
ing on a handful of recent publications directed against 
religion. My plan is to introduce you to a little of this 
literature and then offer two sorts of responses. First, 
Pll place these current books in their historical context. 
This will give me an opportunity to show you how my 
lecture does in fact fit with the purpose of this lecture 
series. Second, Ill suggest some ways in which we 
Christians can incorporate some lessons learned from 
the atheists. 


2 SURVEY OF THE LITERATURE 


So far I have read three of the best selling recent books 
promoting an atheist agenda. One is Richard Dawkins’ 
The God Delusion;' another is Christopher Hitchens’ 
god is not Great: How Religion Poisons Everything;* the 
third is Daniel C. Dennett’s Breaking the Spell: Religion 


1 Richard Dawkins, The God Delusion (Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin, 2006). 

2 Christopher Hitchens, god is not Great: How Religion Poisons 
Everything (New York: Hachette Book Group, 2007). 


as a Natural Phenomenon.) Dawkins is a biologist by 
training, who holds a peculiar position at Oxford 
University: Professor of the Public Understanding of 
Science. Hitchens is a journalist, and Dennett is a pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Tufts University. 

The three books have enough in common that I 
would not recommend reading more than one. The 
most surprising commonality is the expression of atti- 
tudes that I (and I assume many others) have found 
exceedingly unpleasant. I say that this is surprising 
because ordinarily editors at significant publishing 
companies don’t let their authors get away with this 
sort of tone in a (supposedly) academic book. Hitchens 
is the worst. He’s self-congratulatory in telling us how 
young he was when he saw through religious claims. 
He refers to a religion teacher from his childhood as “a 
pious old trout’4 and says that his “little ankle-strap 
sandals curled with embarrassment for her.”5 Religion, 
he says, comes from “the bawling and fearful infancy of 
our species, and is a babyish attempt to meet our 
incurable demand for knowledge (as well as for com- 
fort, reassurance, and other infantile needs).”6 “As I 
write these words, an as you read them,” he says, “peo- 
ple of faith are in their different ways planning yours 
and my destruction, and the destruction of all the 
hard-won human attainments . . . Religion poisons 
everything.”7 


3 Daniel C. Dennett, Breaking the Spell: Religion as a Natural 
Phenomenon (New York: Viking, 2006). 

4 Hitchens, god is not Great, 2. 

> Ibid, 3. 

© Ibid, 64. 

7 Thid, 13. 


I found Dawkins to be the least unpleasant to 
read. However, he often writes with an air of superior- 
ity. In discussing Anselm’s argument for the existence 
of God, he says: “The very idea that grand conclusions 
could follow from such . . . trickery offends me aesthet- 
ically, so I must take care to refrain from bandying 
words like ‘fool.’”8 

Dennett claims to be offering a balanced investi- 
gation into the nature and causes of religion, but he 
manages to be annoyingly patronizing: 

Like the revivalist preacher, I say 

unto you, O religious folks who 

fear to break the taboo [this is 

the supposed taboo on studying 

religion]: Let go! Let go! You'll 

hardly notice the drop! The soon- 

er we set about studying religion 

scientifically, the sooner your 

deepest fears will be allayed. But 

that is just a plea, not an argu- 

ment, so I must persist with my 

case. I ask just that you try to 

keep an open mind and refrain 

from prejudging what I say 

because I am a godless philoso- 

pher, while I similarly do my best 

to understand you.? 
So much for tone. These books have a number of 
themes in common. First, all argue for naturalistic 


8 Dawkins, The God Delusion, 81. 
9 Dennett, Breaking the Spell, 20-21. 


(rather than theistic) accounts of the origin of religion. 
I’ve already read Hitchens’ claim that it comes from the 
infancy of the species. Dennett’s book is interesting 
here; he gives an excellent overview of current work in 
the new discipline called the cognitive science of reli- 
gion. I'll come back to this topic later. 

A second and related area of overlap is specula- 
tion about why people continue to hold religious 
beliefs now, even after we've had the “primitive” origins 
explained to us. For example, Dawkins argues that 
humans have evolved so as to be as gullible as children. 
Children need to acquire a great amount of informa- 
tion from parents and other authorities early in life, 
and then ordinarily not question it. Because of this 
vulnerability, he believes that it is child abuse to teach 
religion to small children! 

Third, the books are rich resources for informa- 
tion about some of the most ridiculous religious beliefs 
and practices that anthropologists have dug up. All 
three, for example, describe the cargo cults that origi- 
nated on Pacific islands, beginning in the nineteenth 
century. For example, during World War II, American 
forces recruited men from the island of Tana to build a 
base on the neighboring island of Efate. When the 
workers returned to Tana with tales of the possessions 
of the Americans, technology beyond anything they 
could imagine, the whole society was thrown into tur- 
moil. The islanders, many of whom had been convert- 
ed to Christianity earlier: 

stopped going to church and 
began to build landing strips, 


warehouses and radio masts out 
of bamboo, in the belief that 
if it worked on Efate for the 
Americans, it would work for 
them on Tana. Carved figurines 
of American warplanes, helmets 
and rifles were made from bam- 
boo and used as religious icons. 
Islanders began to march in 
parades with USA painted, 
carved, or tattooed on their chests 
and backs. John Frum emerged as 
the name of their messiah, 
although there are no records of 
an American soldier with that 
name. 

When the last American GI 
left at the end of the war, the 
islanders predicted John Frum’s 
return. The movement continued 
to flourish . . . They believe that 
John Frum is waiting in the vol- 
cano Yasur with his warriors to 
deliver his cargo to the people of 
Tana... They believe that their 
annual rituals will draw the god 
John Frum down from the vol- 
cano and deliver the cargo of 
prosperity to all of the islanders. '° 


10Dennett, Breaking the Spell, 99-100. 


Now, it’s hard to deny that this is funny, but when such 
examples make up the steady diet of the book they 
have a powerful rhetorical effect. 

A fourth commonality is a double concern with 
the relation between religion and morality. All of the 
authors attack the idea that good morals depend on 
religion and then set out to show that, in fact, most of 
the evil in the world comes from religion. The question 
of the need for religion—or some account of ultimate 
reality—in order to resolve moral relativism is complex 
and important. But I have to admit that simple argu- 
ments for the role of God in maintaining the moral 
order are easy to confound. Hitchens reports on a 
debate between the philosopher A. J. Ayer and a cer- 
tain Bishop Butler. Ayer said that he saw no evidence 
for the existence of any god. Butler retorted: “Then | 
cannot see why you do not lead a life of unbridled 
immorality.” Hitchens then comments: Was Butler “in 
fact not telling Ayer, in his own naive way, that if freed 
from the restraints of doctrine he himself would choose 
to lead ‘a life of unbridled immorality?”!! I have to 
agree: this is a good point. 

We are all too familiar with the standard 
accounts of the evils of Christian history: crusades, 
inquisitions, burning witches. One of the greatest 
shocks of my graduate school days was reading of the 
torture and execution of both Protestants and 
Catholics by their fellow Christians during the refor- 
mation period. Hitchens and Dawkins go on to argue 
that religion can be found lurking behind nearly all of 


11 Hitchens, god is not Great, 185-86. 
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the evils of the world. Where many of us would argue 
that causes of conflict are economic, political, or eth- 
nic, and that religious differences become tools of one 
or both sides, Dawkins says that this is “pusillanimous 
reluctance to use religious names for warring factions. 
In Northern Ireland, Catholics and Protestants are 
euphemized to ‘Nationalists’ and ‘Loyalists’ respective- 
ly.”!2, The so-called ethnic cleansing in the former 
Yugoslavia was really, he says, religious “cleansing”’— 
Catholics, Moslems, and Orthodox. He even has an 
extended argument that Hitler was a Christian, and 
that this served as his main motivation. 

This portrayal of religion, particularly 
Christianity, as the source of the world’s greatest evils 
is a point of view that all of us need to be aware of and 
take seriously—even though the scholarship is pretty 
bad. I’m assigning Dawkins’ book to my seminary class 
next term. It should not be the case that Christians 
need to defend themselves by saying that we're not 
really as bad as our detractors say we are, and that athe- 
ists such as Stalin are even worse. Here is a call to 


repentance if ever there was one! 


3 SOME HISTORICAL CONTEXT 


I’ve spoken with a few scholars about this sudden rush 
to publication of anti-religious books. Keith Ward, 
recently retired Regius Professor of Divinity at Oxford 
University, has made a careful study of the phenome- 
non. To the question of why mow, he answers that the 


12Dawkins, Zhe God Delusion, 21. 
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attack on the World Trade Center in 2001 was a major 
factor. This may, in fact, help us to understand 
Hitchens’ assertion that somewhere in the world there 
are religious people plotting to destroy us.!3 But apart 
from the attitudes, there is little that is new in any 
of these books. I’m currently teaching a seminar on 
the history of modern atheism, and in light of the 
historical readings for that course, these books have 
little to add. Let me give you a thumbnail sketch of 
the history. 

James Turner makes a startling claim in his book 
Without God, Without Creed: ‘The Origins of Unbelief in 
America.'4 He argues that disbelief was not a live 
option in the U.S. until roughly between 1865 and 
1890. This may be surprising to some because we are 
aware of proofs for the existence of God going back 
through the Middle Ages to ancient Greek philoso- 
phers. However, it has recently become common to see 
medieval philosophers and theologians as not intend- 
ing to persuade atheists to believe in God—since there 
were no atheists—but rather as engaging in the much 


13] recommend Keith Ward’s recent book, The Case for Religion 
(Oxford: One World, 2004). In place of the snarling disposi- 
tion of the books considered here, there is Ward’s sparkling 
sense of humor. After pointing out that most universities 
teach courses in “religion” and that the usual first lecture is on 
how impossible it is to define “religion,” Ward says that: “The 
courses continue to be called courses on religion, however, 
because that sounds better than having a course entitled, ‘I do 
not know what I am talking about” (9). 

14James Turner, Without God, Without Creed: The Origins of 
Unbelief in America (Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University, 
1985). 
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more modest task of showing that reason could justify 
belief in a God already accepted on other grounds and 
for other reasons. The so-called medieval synthesis 
made God so central to all branches of knowledge and 
all spheres of culture that it was inconceivable that 
God not exist. 

One of the ironies of the history of unbelief is 
that the source of agnosticism can be traced to the 
Reformation. If one thinks of the agnostic not as one 
who simply has not formed a judgment on the exis- 
tence of God, but rather as one who has concluded 
that human reason is incapable of making such a judg- 
ment, the story traces back to Catholic apologists in 
the sixteenth century such as Michel de Montaigne. 
These apologists revived ancient skeptical methods to 
show that there is no rational way to decide between 
Protestant and Catholic claims. Therefore, the only 
sensible course of action is to stay within the estab- 
lished (that is, Catholic) faith. The availability of these 
skeptical arguments helped pave the way for atheism, 
of course: if one cannot tell whether the Protestant or 
Catholic version is correct, then maybe none is.!> But 
a variety of other factors were needed to justify a posi- 
tive rejection of religious belief. 

Philosopher Merold Westphal helpfully distin- 
guishes two sorts of atheism.'® One he calls evidential 
atheism, well represented by Bertrand Russell’s account 


'5 Richard Popkin, The History of Scepticism: From Savonarola to 
Bayle, rev. and expanded ed., (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 2003), chap. 3. 

16Merold Westphal, Suspicion and Faith: The Religious Uses of 
Atheism (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993). 
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of what hed say if he were to meet God and God asked 
why he had not been a believer: Not enough evidence, 
God! Not enough evidence! Given genuine difficulties 
in adapting theological reasoning to modern canons of 
rationality, this response is readily understandable. 

But if religious claims are false, then one needs 
an explanation of why they are so widely believed; just 
as, if there were no witches, we want to know what 
caused people to believe there were. In the eighteenth 
century David Hume in Britain and Baron d’Holbach 
in France began the attempt to explain the origin of 
religion naturalistically. They argued that religion is a 
response to fear of the unknown, coupled with super- 
stitious attempts to control or propitiate unseen pow- 
ers. Such attempts continue today, as I have just indi- 
cated. 

But why does religion persist in the modern 
world now that we understand natural causes? The 
explanations here come from Westphal’s second variety 
of atheists, the masters of suspicion: Marx, Nietzsche, 
and Freud practice the hermeneutics of suspicion, the 
“attempt to expose the self-deceptions involved in hid- 
ing our actual operative motives from ourselves, indi- 
vidually or collectively, in order not to notice . . . how 
much our beliefs are shaped by values we profess to dis- 
own.”!7 These three develop their suspicion with pri- 
mary emphasis, respectively, on political economics, 
bourgeois morality, and psycho-sexual development, 
but each also subjects the religion of Christendom to 
devastating critique. 


17 Westphal, Suspicion and Faith, 13. 
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Two further steps were needed to make atheism 
a truly viable position. It would be possible to say that 
religion is an illusion, but a harmless or even beneficial 
illusion in that it shores up morality. So two sorts of 
arguments were needed. One sort was to show that 
religion did not serve to reveal anything about the 
moral order that we could not get just as well by the 
use of human reason. Most of the work in philosophi- 
cal ethics during the modern period had this as its aim. 
The other was to adduce historical evidence to the 
effect that religion has, in fact, promoted the worst 
evils in history—or at least more evil than good. 

So within the space of two and a half centuries, 
roughly from 1650 to 1890, unbelief became a live 
possibility. Still, this is not merely the excision of God 
from an otherwise common worldview, but rather the 
slow development of a rival tradition alongside the var- 
ious theistic traditions and sub-traditions. 

At this point I can comment briefly on how my 
lecture addresses the concerns of John Calvin McNair, 
the donor who established this series. It is widely 
believed in our society today that Christianity and sci- 
ence are incompatible and even at war with one anoth- 
er. My point in tracing these modern developments is, 
first, to acknowledge that Christianity today has a 
rival. But, second, and equally important, to argue that 
the rival is not the natural sciences themselves. It is 
instead this new tradition—it can be called scientific 
naturalism or scientific atheism. When Dawkins writes 
his popular books, he is not writing as a scientist at all, 
but rather as a current contributor to this atheistic tra- 
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dition, which began just after the Reformation. 

Notice how little has changed in the works of 
the new atheists. There are naturalistic explanations of 
the origin of religion. I would say that contempor- 
ary accounts of why sophisticated cultures are still reli- 
gious are thin and naive in comparison with the old 
masters. Then there is the severing of the religious jus- 
tification from morality and the arguments for the evils 
of religion. 


4. THEOLOGY AND THE COGNITIVE SCIENCE OF RELIGION 


] now turn to one point at which the new atheists have 
something to offer that their eighteenth-century pred- 
ecessors did not. I mentioned earlier that Dennett pro- 
vides a fine overview of the new cognitive science of 
religion (CSR). In the time I have left, I want to 
describe a bit of this to you. Of course, it is intended 
as just another alternative account of where religion 
comes from. But I’ve concluded that it can be adapted 
and adopted into Christians’ understanding of reli- 
gion. It may well be a fair account of the human con- 
tribution to the development of religion that merely 
needs to be complemented by an account of divine 
action. Here is how IJ shall proceed. First, I'll give you 
an overview of the work of Pascal Boyer, who is most 
influential in Dennett’s account. Then I'll present 
Catholic Modernist George Tyrrell’s theological 
account of the development of religion and show how 
neatly Boyer’s work can be adopted into it. 

An important feature of Boyer’s work is what he 


calls turning the question of the origin of religion 
upside down.!8 We tend to be impressed by the wide 
variety of religions and to ask for an explanation of the 
diversity. Instead, he says, we need to recognize how 
many more possibilities there are for religious con- 
cepts, beliefs, and practices, and then explain why only 
the ones that exist have survived. What has narrowed 
down the options? Is there something that religious 
concepts have in common that explains why they have 
been preserved and passed down to new generations? 

The aspect of Boyer’s explanation is his theory of 
religious concepts as “minimally counterintuitive.” 
From cognitive science Boyer introduces the idea of a 
template, which allows for quick development of more 
particular concepts. We have only a small number of 
templates: PERSON, ANIMAL, ARTIFACT, POL- 
LUTING SUBSTANCE, NATURAL OBJECT. The 
template—for example, ANIMAL—specifies variables 
that need to be filled in to create a new concept, such 
as a giraffe: we need to fill in its general body shape, 
what it eats, where it lives, how it reproduces. But the 
template itself carries a great deal of tacit knowledge. 
For example, if one female giraffe bears live young, 
then all will be expected to do the same. 

Boyer’s thesis regarding religious concepts is that 
they are anomalous in that they add a special tag that 
violates one or only a few characteristics contributed 
by the template. Here are some examples: A spirit vio- 
lates the PERSON template by adding to the template 


18 Pascal Boyer, Religion Explained: The Evolutionary Origins of 
Religious Thought (New York: Basic Books, 2001). 


the anomalous feature that a spirit has no body. A stat- 
ue to which one prays uses the ARTIFACT template 
but adds anomalous cognitive powers. An omniscient 
God is also created from the PERSON template, but 
with additional special cognitive powers. 

Boyer and others have done research in several 
cultures with the goal of showing that the concepts 
that are anomalous, in these minimal ways, are more 
likely to be recalled by the subjects than either normal 
concepts or concepts that do not fit a template at all. 
So they claim that, from among an effectively infinite 
number of possible religious concepts, the ones we 
actually find in the world have survived and spread 
because they have this feature of minimal anomalous- 
ness. These are concepts that are easily formed by slight 
alteration of a template, and they happen to be more 
memorable simply as a result of how the human mind 
or brain works. 

In addition, we have inference systems that are 
turned on by different kinds of entities. These are 
sometimes called cognitive modules; some examples 
are an agency-detection system, closely related to a sys- 
tem for detecting goal-directed movement; a system 
for keeping track of who’s who; and systems dealing 
with the physics of solid objects, physical causation, 
and linking function to structure. To the extent, then, 
that religious concepts have enough in common with 
ordinary concepts, they set off these inference systems, 
and this makes some sets of beliefs about the relevant 
entities natural and, therefore, likely to be understood, 
remembered, elaborated in specific ways, and passed 
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on to others. 

There are two further aspects of Boyer’s work 
that I'll present here regarding morality and religious 
practices. Boyer says that a typical assumption by and 
about religious believers is that belief in gods or spirits 
comes first, and then both religious practices and 
moral prescriptions follow. Boyer believes that morali- 
ty and religious practices take priority, and both of 
these make religious belief more plausible. The most 
interesting of his discussions of religious practices is in 
a chapter dealing with the relation between religion 
and death. Corpses are highly anomalous because two 
different inference systems give conflicting answers to 
how we should deal with them. The system that detects 
animacy recognizes that they are no longer alive, but 
the person-file system cannot suddenly be shut off. The 
corpse is an object that needs to be disposed of, yet this 
is still uncle Joe. Religions incorporate assorted elabo- 
rate rituals to satisfy these conflicting needs and atti- 
tudes. Insofar as the rituals are related to concepts of 
gods or spirits, participation in them makes belief in 
the spirits or gods easier to acquire. Regarding morali- 
ty, Boyer cites studies showing that very small children, 
in different cultures, develop remarkably similar moral 
intuitions. By the age of three they can distinguish 
among moral, conventional, and prudential rules. He 
goes on to claim that our evolution as a social species 
is sufficient to explain our shared morality. However, 
without an evolutionary explanation, humans through 
the ages have needed some other explanation. Spirits or 
gods who know what we are doing to whom and who 
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are interested parties in the transactions make for a 
highly credible explanation. 

In short, human brains have evolved to work in 
ways that suited us for survival in our early environ- 
ments. Religious concepts, belief systems, practices, 
and rituals are natural by-products of these cognitive 
processes. 

Now, how might Christians respond to Boyer’s 
work? My own response, when he is applying his the- 
ories to what Westerners often call primitive religions, 
is to say, “Yes, yes, this explains all of those strange 
beliefs and practices.” But then I think, “Wait a 
minute. This doesn’t apply to us Christians!” So one 
way a Christian can appropriate Boyer is to say that, 
insofar as his theories are correct, they explain other 
religions, but as the great Neo-orthodox theologian 
Karl Barth claimed, religion is a human phenomenon, 
while Christianity is something different. 

I'm going to take a different tack here, though. 
I’m going to try out the hypothesis that Boyer is giving 
an account of the Auman contributions to Christianity 
as well. However, his being a purely naturalistic 
account it is, from a theological standpoint, necessari- 
ly incomplete since it leaves God out of the picture. 

I begin with a theory of the natural development 
of religions developed by Catholic theologian George 
Tyrrell a century ago. Tyrrell was the most prolific the- 
ologian of the Catholic modernist movement, which 
was an attempt to reconcile the Catholic heritage with 
the thought of the modern world. Two of Tyrrell’s con- 
cerns were to respond to the intellectual crisis created 
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by biblical criticism and to replace an account of theo- 
logical knowledge based on authority by one parallel 
with modern science. !? 

Here is how Tyrrell understood the development 
of religion: He points out that the world is more than 
the natural world and that the physical world is not 
self-explanatory. Human faculties are well suited for 
accumulating knowledge about nature and history, 
but we only grasp dimly the realities of the spiritual 
world. We do so by experiment: This begins with the 
construction of moral codes and religious practices. 
Then, just as science explains observations by means 
of hypotheses about unseen realities, so religious be- 
liefs are constructed to explain morality and religious 
practices. 

In Tyrrell’s early work he took moral codes to be 
purely human invention. (I'll explain an important 
later addition in a moment.) Individuals are faced with 
situations and have to decide how they ought to feel 
about them and how they ought to act. After a time of 
observing the outcomes of these individual “experi- 
ments,” society is able to formulate a code regarding 
morality. The truth of these codes is simply their ade- 
quacy for the guidance of life and the prediction of the 
consequences of one’s actions. 

But then the question arises as to why these par- 
ticular moral codes and religious observances are cor- 
rect. We then devise an imaginary view of the spiritual 


'9 George Tyrrell, Through Scylla and Charybdis, or The Old 


Theology and the New (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 
1907). 
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world that provides an explanation. So religious belief 
grows up to account for the moral life; by providing an 
imagined view of the spiritual world, it explains why 
these moral and religious practices are the correct ones. 

First-order accounts of these attempts to visual- 
ize the spiritual world are in poetic or “prophetic” lan- 
guage, which is symbolic, imaginative, imprecise. 
Christian dogmas are of this order. It is to be expected 
that forms of expression will change over time, since in 
grasping for language the prophet uses whatever cate- 
gories, images, and concepts are available at the time. 

Despite the 100-year time gap, there are striking 
parallels between Tyrrell’s theory of how religions 
develop and those of contemporary cognitive science 
of religion. Both understand religion, in the first 
instance, as a natural phenomenon, developing in his- 
tory according to, in Tyrrell’s words, “natural laws of 
religious psychology.”2° Tyrrell recognized the tenden- 
cy of religious representations to be distorted by these 
psychological laws, and he pointed out that his 
Catholicism, not being a rational, purified religion, is 
an eclectic mixture, a jumble of levels, not all logically 
consistent. 

So the integration of CSR into Tyrrell’s theolog- 
ical account of religion turns out to be surprisingly 
easy. What CSR provides is those natural laws of reli- 
gious psychology that Tyrrell believed to exist but did 
not know in detail. Tyrrell’s and Boyer’s theories are 
complementary. 

In addition to the complementarity, there is sig- 


20 Tyrrell, Through Scylla and Charybdis, 76. 
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nificant overlap between Tyrrell’s and Boyer’s descrip- 
tions of religion and its development. They agree that 
the only language we have for religion is drawn from 
the natural world and has to be adapted. Tyrrell says 
that religious language is metaphorical. Linguists point 
out that when a metaphor is used there are always ways 
in which what is being described is like the original 
application but also, in important ways, not like it. So 
this is a more general theory of religious language than 
Boyer’s but would include Boyer’s minimally counter- 
intuitive concepts. 

Both agree that practices and moral codes are 
prior to religious belief; religious beliefs are invented to 
explain and justify the codes and practices. A major 
point of difference, though, is between their accounts 
of the sources of moral codes. Boyer takes the sociobi- 
ologists’ line and argues that our evolutionary past 
accounts for a universal set of moral intuitions. Tyrrell 
claims that we build moral codes slowly by trial and 
error. When faced with a choice, we take one of the 
options and then see what its consequences are for get- 
ting along in society. 

However, for Tyrrell, this is just the beginning of 
moral formation, and this is the aspect of his later 
thinking that is extremely important for distinguishing 
his from naturalistic accounts of religion. In his later 
works, Tyrrell wrote that our moral codes, as well as 
our religious practices and beliefs, are capable of being 
shaped by the action of the Holy Spirit. Either by 
deliberate reflection or spontaneously, an idea of God 
or of other spiritual realities, or of some course of 
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action comes to mind. God’s response is to provide, to 
those sensitive enough to notice, a feeling either for or 
against the idea. Tyrrell takes this to be the basis for 
revelation. Revelation, he says: 

is a knowledge derived from, as 

well as concerning, the ‘other 

world,’ the supernatural. But its 

derivation is decidedly indirect. 

What alone is directly given from 

above, or from beyond, is the 

spiritual craving or impulse with 

its specific determination, with 

its sympathetic and antipathetic 

responses to the suggestions, 

practical or explanatory, that are 

presented to it.2) By his inward 

experiences of felt harmony or 

discord with the transcendent, 

man can test the value of his reli- 

gious notions and of the conduct 

they dictate. It is in those experi- 

ences that God guides him direct- 

ly. There is no other language 

between the soul and God.”2 
So this brings us to the critical point where theology 
has to go beyond cognitive science: the issue of divine 
action. Boyer claims that his account explains how reli- 
gions come to be and (implicitly) that this is a// there 


21 Tyrrell, Scylla, 207. 


22George Tyrrell, Christianity at the Cross-roads (London: 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1910), 111. 
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is to it. The theologian insists that there is another 
agent, a divine agent, involved—although one not 
entirely in control of the process. 

I believe that there are some advantages for 
Christians in considering the CSR. These theories help 
to explain the persisting variety of religions and the 
fact that religious experiences are almost always consis- 
tent with the expectations and beliefs of the tradition 
to which the devotee belongs. God does not produce 
the experience; culture and imagination do, and now 
we can add that they may well do so in the first 
instance as a consequence of the way human cognitive 
operators work. God merely ratifies or vetoes and, even 
then, only does so when the human subject is sensitive 
to the impulses of the Spirit. 


5 CONCLUSIONS 


What I have tried to do in this final section is not to 
critique current research in CSR, although surely a lot 
of it does need to be criticized. Rather, I have tried to 
show that it is no threat to Christian belief since it can 
handily be complemented by a theological account of 
the development of religion. I hope I’ve also convinced 
you that it’s a potentially valuable source of insights for 
Christian scholars. 

What shall I say about the rather virulent anti- 
religious, and particularly anti-Christian, publications 
that have been the main focus of this paper? First, it is 
important that we Christians know how we appear to 
some of the most intelligent and well-educated in our 
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culture. As I hinted earlier, we need to take responsibil- 
ity for and repent of the actual evils for which 
Christians have been responsible. 

Finally, I return to the objectives of this lecture 
series: to what extent can we know the existence and 
attributes of God from nature? There was a tradition in 
the modern period of attempting to derive theology 
from observations of natural phenomena; it was called 
natural theology. James Turner and other historians 
argue that one of the reasons for unbelief today is that 
Christian scholars relied too much on this sort of ratio- 
nalistic approach to theology. When theistic arguments 
based on the order of nature collapsed, this was seen by 
many as the collapse of Christianity itself. 

In this lecture I have proposed a different way of 
understanding the relations between science and theol- 
ogy. I have argued that Christianity is now in compe- 
tition with the scientific atheist tradition. I call it the 
scientific atheist tradition because it appears to encom- 
pass the whole of science. This gives it a great advan- 
tage in the eyes of those who are scientifically literate. 
We Christians are at a disadvantage if we cannot also 
incorporate scientific knowledge into our worldview. 
So while I disagree with John McNair’s particular 
description of the relation between science and 
Christian theology, he certainly deserves credit for rec- 
ognizing, 150 years ago, that Christians needed to 
accept and make use of scientific knowledge. I am hon- 
ored to have been asked to contribute to this venture. 
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